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ANTHONY HOPKINS FUND-RAISES FOR 
SNOWDON — “SILENCE OF THE LAMBS 2” ! 


— Bright too soon — , 


Phil Harmston asks if TAC can mention a John Muir Trust 
lecture on Wednesday 25/11/98, 8pm, in Room K325, 
Level 3, John Anderson Building, Strathclyde University, 
Glasgow. It’s £5 (£3.50 concessions) to hear John Dunn, 
who is apparently “bloody excellent”. He'll be blethering 
on about “Baffin Island Traversed”. So there you go. 


Also in Glasgow, one of TAC’s most enduring (and 
endearing) outlets has recently closed: the Survival 
Shop in Buchanan St. Thanks are due to Pauline, Harry, 
Kevin, et a/ for their support and coarse jokes over the 
years. Your Editor thinks he managed to avoid walking out 
into the street witha label reading “Kick Me”, or “Sphincter 
Boy” stuck on his back, but he’s not entirely sure, having 
seen various sales reps do precisely this amid scarcely 
suppressed merriment from the staff inside. 


As one door closes another opens: Outside Now, 
already trading on Byres Rd Glasgow, now have a 
second TAC-friendly shop in Ayr. And Munros, one of 
the staunchest of all TAC outlets, have relocated 
within Aberfeldy; both these addresses are given below. 


Gometra lesson. Ronald Turnbull asks if anyone else 
has heard of the Tarns + Tops Theorem: On any island, 
Tarns + Tops - Cols = 1. Readers busying themselves 
with Pete Drummond's Bumpiness Index (see p15) could 
perhaps produce some evidence in support or against. 


TACit Press slouches ever closer toward the Bethlehem 
of world domination. The Scotsman, attempting to assess 
the quality or otherwise of the Embra Festival/Fringe acts, 
opted for a rating system with a difference. In several 
editions (eg 13/8/98), its arts pages featured the following: 


***** Munro **** Corbett ***Graham ** Hewitt * Flat 


Late football: 
J Greaves Perpetually Lost Trophy, final: 


Aberdeen MRT 4 
(Mike “Ayrton” Riddell 2, Jim Wood [og], Alan “Jeelie” Rae) 


Braemar MRT 2 
(Neil “Biffo” Bain [og], Graham McDonald) 


Played 20/9/98, at Monaltrie Stadium, Ballater; attendance: 12 


Injured: 
Damon Powell, ankle, fence-jumping; Phil “Ranger Dibble” 
Glennie, broken ribs. 


Braemar MRT lost and so win the cup. 


Late news: 


The Will Carling Testimonial Hillwalk has been cancelled. 
Weather was believed to be a factor: there were fears it 
would take place under a cloud. Enthusiasts who planned 
tocompletethe “Five Nations’ itinerary should contact tour 
manager Jean Condom. The intended hills were: Wills 
Neck, Brown Willy (England); Black Carls of Beinn 
Eighe, Cockplay Hill (Scotland); The Paps (East/West), 
Tory Hill (Ireland); Mount Fukka Fukka (Western 
Samoa); Dianddodiaredeadasdodos (Turkey). 
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Albion’s Plain outlets: 

Carlisle: Freetime, 1-2 Market St 
Keswick: Needle Sports, 56 Main St 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: LD Mountain 


| Centre, 34 Dean St 


Manchester: Cotswold Camping, 

6A Oxford Rd 

London: Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 
94-96 Charing Cross Rd 

Frome: Hunting Raven, 19 Cheap St 


Welsh outlet: Betws-Y-Coed: Climber 
and Rambler, Pont Y Pair 


Scottish outlets: 


From all Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
John Smith, University Ave 
Outside Now, 310 Byres Rd 
Scotia Bar, 114 Stockwell St 

all Glasgow 


James Thin, 57 George St 

New Heights, 134 Lothian Rd 
Outdoor Trading Co, 130 Rose St, 
all Edinburgh 


Paisley: Summits, 36 Moss St 

Ayr: Outside Now, 6-8 Alloway St 
Hamilton: Summits, 30 Gateside St, 
Falkirk; Challenge Sports, 25 Bank St 
Stirling: New Heights, 16 Friars St 
Perth: James Thin, 176 High St 
Dunfermline: Summits, 5 Bridge St 
Peebles: Out+About, 2 Elcho St Brae 
Braemar: Braemar Nordic Ski 
Centre, Invercauld Rd 

Ballater: Lochnagar Leisure, Station 
Square 

Aberdeen: Marshalls, 186 George St 
Inverness: Clive Rowland Mtn 
Sports, 9/11 Bridge St; James Thin, 
29 Union St Inverness 

Aviemore: Clive Rowland Mtn 
Sports, 89 Grampian Rd 

Kingussie; Paper Shop 

Ft William: Ellis Brigham, Belford Rd 
Aberfeldy: Munros, 1 Bridgend 
Pitlochry: Munros, Unit 2, Atholl Rd 
Glen Coe: Clachaig Inn 

Tyndrum: Green Welly Shop 


TAC40 —before Christmas 


— Breashears Boot Hill — 
Equinox: Thin Air 

_ (BBC2,11/8/98) 

reviewed by Perkin Warbeck 


limbing Mount Everest is as comparable with 
Munrobagging as lion-taming is with 
accountancy. But, since Everest and Munros 

both involve putting one foot infront of the other ~~, \ 
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and admiring the view, hillwalkers do seem to be 
avid consumers of tales of the former. Thin Air 
was part of the estimable Equinox series, and A 
its scientific component was the investigation of YAN Fo —* 
the physiological effects of high altitude. 

Mount Everest’s image seems to have changed. The comfortingly grainy photos of the past put a distance between 
the consumer and the climber. The old set-piece expeditions shot 35mm footage that distanced the viewer. Now we 
have bright high-contrast video — which, although of lower technical quality, has an immediacy. It’s as if Jeremy 
Beadle is suddenly showing high jinks on the Earth’s roof for a change. We see some of the 300 climbers from nine 
expeditions who infest Base Camp. We see huge queues building for the Hillary Step. Fortunately we don't see 
anyone cycle their child’s bike up to a crevasse and fall in; or hit Chris Bonington in the face with a wedding bouquet. 
The famous 1953 route has effectively become a tourist route. Except that one in six dies. Probably not even Miami 
wastes its tourists quite so efficiently. 

This film followed four climbers — Ed Viesturs, David Breashears, Jangbu Sherpa, and David Carter. Viesturs and 
Breashears seemed to be racking up Everest re-summiting records. Viesturs for example had four. | am aware of 
the debate in TAC38 on re-summiting, but | think returning to a different continent does allow him to count them 
all. The second multiple bagger, Breashears, was returning despite being on the hill in 1996 when eight died 
including the highly experienced guides Scott Fischer and Rob Hall. David Carter rather ominously announced, as 
he ploughed through the various Meccano sets bridging the icefall, that he had developed a “high-altitude cough”. 
This sounded a bit routine at the time, but ended up nearly killing the poor sod. 

The science boiled down to two measures of the effect of altitude. Oxygen saturation in the blood is 100% at sea 
level, and some lower value (20% for a Sherpa who gets choppered out off-screen) at altitude. Psychometric testing 
— more familiar as a method of rooting out psychos from job applicants — produced some of the film’s best 
moments. The climbers had to judge a list of statements as true or false. Among those which caused trouble at 
altitude were “Bananas can be eaten”, “Cobras are used for eating soup”, and “Screwdrivers cause disease”. For 
all the head-knowledge one has about the effects of altitude, the sight of these intelligent men stumbling over whether 
to eat a banana was most illuminating. 

The four duly summited, having waited out the utterly bizarre queue for the Hillary Step in much the same way as 
one does the T-D Gap on Skye (or VD Gap as a friend recently described it). However, all this time Carter’s cough had 
been deteriorating. Despite being able to sing like Tom Waits, he was clearly not enjoying himself. Ultimately, there 
was a Stark piece of video filmed at Base Camp, where the expedition medic Howard Donner was roused in the 
middle of the night with the radio message “David is dying.” Surmising from the recent history that the poor chap 
probably had some dislodged lump of his own respiratory tract stuck in his throat, the sawbones suggested the 
Heimlich Manoeuvre to clear it. There then followed one of those video cuts in the form of a jump, such that we don’t 
know how long and how anxious was the wait before the message that “David appears to be breathing again.” 

The postscript to the expedition took place in the kind of ivory tower hospital that only seems to exist in the 
USA, where brain scans and all the other data are analysed at leisure. (Most hospitals in this country would have 
their MRI scanner too busy doing head injuries and stuff to have time to ponce about with climbers’ cerebral 
shortcomings.) It seems that had the psychologists known the psychometric scores, they would have advised 
against the summit. Certainly they would not have suggested DIY or snake-handling of any kind. This appears to 
be the nub of Death Zone climbing. You've got to be pretty mad in the first place, and by the time your brain has 
been starved of oxygen for days you’re completely incapable of weighing up any of the issues. It’s amazing that the 
cull rate is only one in six. Further, in the case of Breashears, the MRI suggested that mild atrophy was now 
present permanently in his brain. (Mind you, they're now claiming that professional footballers may have this due 
to heading the ball. | wouldn’t argue the case, but who's to say it’s caused by heading rather than by innate stupidity?) 

There were the usual clips one would expect of a film of this type: endless metres of fixed ropes — put up by 
unseen labourers; frozen bodies; the highest rubbish dump in the world at Camp IV — “tent poles, oxygen bottles, 
and the odd corpse.” Oh, and some of the most stunning vistas imaginable, which, to the couch potato, may seem 
to make it all worth while. But there was little sense in which the participants seemed to be more than dimly aware 
of these as they struggled just to survive. 

Interestingly, Breashears joined Tracy Edwards (round-the-world catamaran skipper) and that burly rowing 
guy with all the medals in saying “If you ever hear me say | want to do this again, shoot me.” Both the others 
have subsequently recanted. 
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NORWAY — NUL POINTS? 


“SOME FOLK,” said the Ed to me, the other day, “swear blind that they have seen the mountains of Norway from the 
Cairngorms.” And then, being the man he is, he added reflectively, “Or maybe “swear 20:20 vision’ would be more appropriate.” 
At this point I made a sort of strangled snorting noise, compounded of appreciation for the editorial bon mot and disdain for 
the folk who might have made such a lunatic claim. 

But the thought lingered, and soon the urge to do a bit of pointless spherical trigonometry proved too strong for flesh and 
blood to withstand. (Although I accept that my flesh and blood may well differ from yours in this respect.) 


There’s an easy bit and a hard bit to the “Can I see it from here?” question. The easy bit is: “Is it above the horizon?” The 
hard bit is: “Does anything, closer stick up in front of it?” 

People have been thinking about this stuff for a while. On the topic of the easy bit, James Parker (Munroist number three) 
produced an article and a gorgeous fold-out diagram for the SMC Journal of 1935 . And in 1956 Guy Barlow demonstrated 
why the hard bit is so hard — he reported on what must have been weeks of his life spent superimposing contour profiles of 
Glen Shiel and the Cuillin, trying to work out whether Sgurr na Banachdich could be seen from Cairn Toul . 

Reading Barlow’s article, and looking at his laboriously produced hand-drawn diagrams, makes me appreciate the advent of 
the pocket calculator and computer graphics. These days, Jonathan de Ferranti in Newburgh is producing computer-generated 
Viewfinder panoramas based on Ordnance Survey digital contour data — sixteen quid buys you a custom viewfinder for any 
spot you care toname . Amazing. 


But what about Norway? 

Well, let’s take the Cairngorm viewpoint to be Cairn Gorm itself (1245m, 57.12°N 3.64°W). The only Norwegian mountains 
that seem even a remote possibility are the Jotunheim, which include Norway’s highest mountain, Galdhgpiggen (2469m, 
61.62°N 8.28°E). These two peaks are separated by a daunting 839km. 

A little naive horizon calculation, based on a spherical Earth of radius 6378km, gives Cairn Gorm a sea-level horizon of 
130km, and Galdhgpiggen 182km. The two are 527km short of being intervisible, even if nothing else gets in the way! 

Hmm. But what about atmospheric refraction? Because the air is denser at the Earth’s surface, light rays tend to curve 
downwards. Effectively, you can see over the geometrical horizon. But by how much? 

Well, astronomers will tell you that light rays from stars on the horizon are refracted by an average of 0.6°. Doesn’t seem like 
much, does it? But it means that when the Sun’s disk appears to touch the horizon at sunset, the Sun has actually, in pure 
geometric terms, a/ready set. It’s only visible because of atmospheric refraction. 

So refraction seems worth a look. Parker and Barlow, in their SMC articles, give figures for average light-ray curvature at 
Scottish latitudes, and suggest a cunning way of simulating refraction effects. Refraction makes the Earth look bigger. 
Because we can see over the “real” horizon, we treat the Earth as if it is a bit bigger than it really is, so that the calculated horizon 
matches what we can actually see. The jigger factor suggest by Barlow is a 20% increase in the Earth’s radius, taking it up 
to 7654km. This increases the effective sea-level horizon for Cairn Gorm to 143km, and for Galdhopiggen to 199km — but 
still leaves us with a deficit of 497km. 

Is all hope lost? Not quite. Notice that atmospheric refraction is always quoted as an average value. The atmosphere being, 
the unpredictable thing it is, there are occasions when unusual refraction can occur. The condition we want is called a superior 
mirage, which appears when there is a steeper-than-usual density gradient in the atmosphere. It can make distant objects look 
vertically distorted or levitated into the air, and can even bring things into view that usually lie over the horizon. 

At its best, the superior mirage can work some 
marvellous effects — like the fata morgana, in which 
some distant object is smeared vertically until it 
resembles the towers and battlements of a mediaeval 
castle, with bits of detached landscape fluttering in 
and out of sight here and there, like flags and banners. 
Given that the whole lot appears to float magically 
in the air, and tends to vanish unexpectedly, it’s no 
wonder that folk used to think they were catching a 
glimpse of a fairy citadel. 

But hang on, we’re dealing with reported sightings 
of Norway, not Tir na n-Og. We want an undistorted 
view — the sort of thing that sailors call /ooming, when 
the sea surface seems to curve upwards and bring 
distant land into plain sight. It’s rare though, because 
it requires uniform, stable atmospheric conditions over 
a wide area. Can we really believe that this sort of thing 
could happen over 500 kilometres of North Sea? 


Well, the longest-distance, more-or-less undistorted, confirmed mirage I know of was seen from Grand Haven, Michigan. 
On April 26th 1977, city lights became visible to the west, out across Lake Michigan. One of the lights was red, and blinked on 
and off. Someone smart decided to phone a friend in Milwaukee, across the lake. The red flashes matched the frequency of 
the beacon in Milwaukee harbour, 120km from Grand Haven’. 

But mirages may travel farther than that. When Erik the Red discovered Greenland, he sailed directly from Iceland to the 
nearest point on the Greenland coast, around 300km away, along a bearing that was difficult to maintain, given the prevailing 
winds and currents. Perhaps Iceland was treated to rare views of something cold and mountainous, out there to the northwest 
— enough to give a Erik a hint as to where he should be going. 

And in Arctic Novaya Zemlya, in 1596, an overwintering expedition claimed to have seen the Sun rise, briefly, two weeks 
ahead of schedule. If this happened at all, then it was probably a highly distorted image that had travelled for 400km in a “light 
duct” formed by a band of cold air sandwiched between two warm layers. 


Someone once told me that ninety percent of all golden eagles are buzzards. In that case at least 99.99% of Norway must be 
clouds. But perhaps, under truly extraordinary conditions, Norwegian mountains may come into sight from Cairn Gorm. 
It’s going to be impossible to be sure, but there are some observations that would make Norway more likely. 

First of all, the bearing of Galdhgpiggen from Cairn Gorm is 481° true. Digging out my Viewfinder for Cairn Gorm, and 
making due allowance for the difference between grid and true north, I find that the Jotunheim should swim into view in the 
notch between Knock Hill and Corryhabbie Hill. (Knock Hill protrudes a mere seven minutes of arc above the sea-level 
horizon, so it’s not demanding, too much more of our already extraordinary mirage for Galdhgpiggen to pop into view 
across its southern shoulder.) 


Secondly, our angle of view should line up with the broad strath that separates Hestbrepiggane from Galdhgpiggen. I’ve 
used the GTOPO30 database to generate the above view of the Jotunheim from the appropriate direction: 239° true. (Not 
the reciprocal bearing of 4812° — the angles of spherical triangles don’t add up the way you think they should.) The vertical 
scale is a bit exaggerated: a) for clarity, b) because it looks nice, c) because mirages do that sort of thing. Galdhgpiggen is in 
the centre, with the main mass of the Jotunheim trailing away to the right. Hestbrepiggane and Liabre protrude to the left of 
the deep valley. The whole view is about 80km across, which would subtend around 512° when seen from Cairn Gorm — the 
width of three fingers at arm’s length. 

So—if you’re on top of Cairn Gorm some day, and something that looks like my little picture shows up on the right bearing, 
then maybe you’ve seen Norway. 

But don’t hold your breath. 


Grant Hutchison 


1) James A Parker: Curvafure and Visibility. Scottish Mountaineering Club Journal, Vol.20, No.119, April 1935, pp317-324. 

2) Guy Barlow: On the possibility of seeing the Cuillin from the Cairngorms. Scottish Mountaineering Club Journal, 
Vol.26, No.147, May 1956, pp16-24. (Thanks are due here to Dave Hewitt, for finding these two pieces, and to Ken Crocket, 
for letting Dave borrow the relevant bound volumes long enough to make photocopies for me.) 

3) Jonathan ‘de Ferranti, Lochmill Farm, Newburgh, Fife, KY 14 6EX. 

4) This, and other mirage stories, from Robert Greenler: Rainbows, Halos and Glories. Cambridge University Press 1980. 


5) Visit Attp://edewww cr. usgs.gov/landdaac/gtopo3 0/gtopo30.html The USGS used to distribute this. database for 
free — five CD ROMs containing elevation data at one kilometre resolution for the whole land surface of the Earth. 
Nowadays it'll cost you $10 per CD. 


As and when snippets of space allow, TAC is pinning down errors 
in the 1997 edition of Munro's Tables. The first batch appeared in 
TAC37, p12. These will be fed back to the SMC, with a view to 
further improving their next edition. (The 1997 book was the best 
yet, accuracy-wise, and the many grid refs etc corrected there have 
also been used in the SMC CD.) At some stage TAC will look at 
the list of Munroists — home to some real quirks and curiosities 
— but, for now, here are a few specifically hill-related “finds”: 
Munros: 

The summit of Mullach Clach a’Bhlair appears only on OS35 
and OS43, not also OS36 as given in the Section 8. The three maps 
given for Meall Dubhag and Cam Ban Mor are, however, correct. 
Ironically, Schiehallion, the only Munro to genuinely appear on 
three Landrangers (OS42,51,52), has only OS51,52 in Section 2. 
Carn Aosda, Section 6, is erroneously given the same grid ref as 
Cam Bhinnein (NO091762). Cam Aosda, ski-detritus and all, is 
actually to be found at NO134791. 


Similarly, Creag nan Dambh (Section 10) is mislocated seven 
kilometres westward at NG913111. It’s really at NG983112. _ 


Donalds: 

In Section 10, the North Top of Shalloch on Minnoch (which 
has an actual name, unused by the SMC: Caerloch Dhu) is given 
the same grid ref as the parent summit (NX 407905). It should be 
NX400920. (Thanks to Graham Bunn for spotting this.) 

In the same Section, the old and well-known Meikle Millyea 
error continues to be printed: the SMC give a summit height and 
location of 746m at NX518829. This is merely the trig point 
however, with the true top being a 749m point several minutes 
away at NX516825. (The Harveys maps and wallcharts have 
always got this right: the confusion presumably arises from OS77, 
which only shows the trig.) 

Either TAC40 or TAC41 (probably the former) will include an 
analysis, by Ken Stewart, of comparative errors and vaguenesses 
between the various editions of Munro’ Tables. 


Dancing round spiders and sheep 


Globetrotting TACer Graeme Semple goes backwards in the Antipodean backwoods 


AMONGST the world’s media-fuelled stereotypes, 
Scotland is a place of mists and broadsword-wielding, 
sparsely inhabited by red-bearded mobs whose main 
leisure-time activities are bagpiping and the consumption 
of an eccentric foodstuff that marries a cereal with 
butcher's shop backroom offcuts. Urban Scotland may be 
recognised as a depressing, grey arena of bottlings, 
chibbings, football violence and heart disease, firmly in 
the shadow of the ultimate merchandising tie-in that is 
the landscape, replete with its fabled bloody romanticism. 
Last year, to test these perceptions, | told a bloke in 
Yogyakarta, Central Java, that | was from Scotland. His 
eyes twinkled and he immediately professed knowledge 
of two main subjects: Rangers Football Club, their recent 
performances, signings, and boardroom machinations; and 
“The island where they has the sheep for which to make 
the sweeter.” This latter aspect seemed something of 
an abiding passion, such that he was hoping one day to 
go “to the island of the sheep where they has the great 
fire for which to dance around.” 

| left Indonesia not long after, ever ready to have new 
expectations fulfilled and subverted. Wide-eyed optimism 
turned to disdain on discovering that the popular culture 
of the country | was now to inhabit for ten months would 
occasionally echo its TV drama exports just a little too 
efficiently. For how long will the main Australian news 
network refer to Prime Minister John Howard as “a pollie”? 
Is the appalling, hilarious, and absurdly dated commercial 
TV output taken seriously by someone, somewhere out 
there? | would find the answers. In the process | would 
also discover that there is considerably more to the 
landscape of Australia than cinnamon, sand, and a certain 
well-photographed exposure of rock. 


| started my journey in Melbourne, an energetically multi- 
ethnic city that, more than anywhere, has rattled the 
meat-and-two-veg Anglo-Saxonism of 1950s Australia. 
Daytime TV viewers in Britain may remember the typifica- 
tion of this WASPishness in The Sullivans: the sepia-toned 
credits showed a young scamp making off with a hat 
belonging to one of the elders who, despite the passage 
of years, remains the double of Hen Broon. Such compari- 
sons dispensed with, | was soon earnestly languishing with 
the city’s Versace-attired, mobile-phone-clutching, Porsche- 
driving, pumpkin-gnocchi-munching tossbags, on the vast 
caffe-latte-tastic sweep of Chapel Street. 

After nearly three months of this high life, and having 
only escaped for a day of horseriding in the semi-pastoral 
kangaroo-speckled bush, | considered a new destina- 
tion and happened to see a coffee-table book on the 
National Parks and World Heritage Area in Tasmania. 
The photographs possessed the verve and elevated 
visual impact found in the work of Colin Prior and Gordon 
Stainforth, but the landscape also spoke with comfort- 
ing familiarity to one so far from the Highlands. At around 
this time Qantas magnanimously made it cheaper to 
fly, rather than ferry, to Tasmania; furthermore, our 
departure was perfectly timed: we would trade 
Melbourne's February highs of 42° for the cooler, yet 
nonetheless dependable, weather of the south. 


With only an itinerant, circuitous route in mind, we 
accepted the offer of a fellow passenger's lift to Strahan, 


halfway down the Tasmanian west coast.Strahanhas 6 


so fully embraced the economic viability of tourism that 
decrepit audio-visuals on the conversion of ancient forest 
into Formica-clad furniture have been superseded by a 
twice-daily theatre performance charting the area’s 
geological, ecological, botanica!, and social development. 
Bruce Morton once found himself at a gallery-opening in 
Glasgow with a similar politically correct feel, where the 
food was “something rigorously right on, like boiled stick.” 
The transparency of this sub-Disney pandering to the 
unquestioning mind of the tourist is lent a cynical edge 
when set alongside the opinions of Strahan’s residents. 
The pubs retain the backward chauvinism that led, in the 
18th century, to Tasmania’s especially grievous aboriginal 
persecution. The federal government has overseen some 
abysmal duplicity by sanctioning the activities of the 
Department of Conservation and Land Management. 
CALM is seen to foster an image of caring, sharing 
environmental attunement, whilst giving a hardware chain 
free access to prime ancient forests all over the country. 
I’m far from selling my stereo to help Greenpeace, but the 
blinkered and characteristically masculine Aussie faith 
in such regressive short-term practices must be addressed 
as urgently as the growing support for Pauline Hanson 
and the fish-frying, genetically-questionable coterie of her 
One Nation Party. (She got well gubbed in Oct — Ed.) 

The scenery around Strahan was a pleasant reminder of 
Kintyre — although, after two days, this was reinforced in 
climatic terms, just to kick any homesickness. We stood 
hitching, blue-lipped, like the Stay-Puft Man and the 
Pilsbury Doughboy, our rucsacs bereft of clothing. And 
how we laughed, shambling out of Strahan to a wooden 
shelter, to read an inscription from 1993 describing a two- 
day wait for a lift. The traffic did indeed have a local, clapped- 
out quality that made reaching Hobart, five-and-a-half 
hours distant, seem a surreal joke. These tartan-shirt-clad 
farmers weren't driving further than the petrol station half a 
mile away for some chewing tobacco and a few racist quips 
with the overweight attendant. Asking them to go 300km 
was like trying to conceive of a journey of light years made 
using a space shuttle. It won’t happen, we said; but we 
were proven wrong after only three hours of comfort-eating 
and stone-kicking. Our driver recognised the dearth of 
cultural diversity in Tasmania as well as its physical beauty. 
He took pleasure in stopping at a windy viewpoint where 
the mountains lurked behind old country mist, and he gave 
us his mountaineering highlights plus some morbid folk- 
tales surrounding the hill-billies of yore. 
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The descent brought us to the crushingly ugly “lunar 
landscape” above Queenstown, and then to the even more 
depressing town itself. Not since Ayrshire’s melancholy 
interior of Patna, Muirkirk, and Dalmellington have | felt 
such a sense of hollow post-industrial loss, or seen a main 
street with such a weak pulse. Many younger residents 
are semi-transient, unwilling to become saddled with an 
unsellable property. We were shown a mossy, stained shack 
sold blind to a holiday-home-seeking Queenslander. He 
was still to see the “charming riverside view’ that consisted 
of a motionless, viscous streak of shit-brown sludge, 
destined only to star in an environmentalist campaign video. 

Although Hobart lay a mountainous four-hour drive 
away, the traffic was certain to go through, with nothing to 
distract but a chilly roadhouse at the halfway mark. 
Huddled, hooded, an icy wind accompanying our hitching, 
we clung to a new-found faith in the diversity and sleek- 
ness of the non-agricultural traffic. A thermos-laden car- 
load of elderly Queenslanders stopped to remind us, 
“It’s never like this where we come from”, then we were 
left to monitor our loss of peripheral circulation and to note 
the climate-controlled luxury in which each lone motorist 
passed. All this occurred as the gauge tipped 41.2° in 
Melbourne. 

A sparkling Land Rover roared up the hill towards us, 
prompting bitter comment that the owner’s manual stated 
On no account pick up hitch-hikers, particularly if their ears 
look cold. But, being a good man, Lewis, the driver and 
our new friend, scoffed at such exclusivity. He enthused 
about his time at Imperial College London, and enlight- 
ened us on the logging situation and the pristine forest 
scenery ofthe National Parks, covering 20% of the state, 
that make up Tasmania’s World Heritage Area. We stopped 
at the Derwent Bridge Roadhouse for an insight into back- 
woods cuisine: the Tasmanian version of the ubiquitous 
pie. Laughing in the face of Melbourne’s Greek, Balinese, 
and Vietnamese traditions, here the National Pie Company 
reigns, their marketing spearheaded by the claim that their 
savoury treat is “The pie with the superior interior.” 

Heavily forested mountain scenery. gave way, as dark- 
ness fell, to the less grand green of Perthshire, and a string 
of uninspiring, pie-mongering hamlets: Hamilton, Elderslie, 
Clyde River. Lewis deposited us.at the ludicrous Treasure 
Island Campsite, from where, next morning, we called Jim 
Clark of Newtown, Hobart, originally of Tarland, Deeside. 
We'd never met Jim, who left Scotland in 1949, but our 
connection was through Andy’s grandmother. Jim sailed 
for Australia aged twenty, and didn’t return until 1984 when 
his mother passed away. In that time he married a native 
of Hobart and raised four children, yet the welcoming voice 
was straight from Grassic Gibbon. After keeping the Doric 
alive in the southern hemisphere for three-and-a-half 
decades, the natives of Deeside reckoned his way with 
the dialect excelled their own. He drove to the campsite, 
shook our hands, handed over the keys to the annex, then 
sat us in the front room with comically enormous drams 
before eulogising about his ascent of Mount Wellington. 


Next morning we were seated beside Jim as he drove 
halfway up Mount Wellington and elaborated further on its 
form, flora, fauna, as well as on the phenomenal bush fire 
that swept its lower slopes in 1967 — the damage is still 
apparent. The peak bears no classic profile and is capped 
by a huge rocket-shaped transmitter, but the stunning 
contrast in the surrounding scenery was complemented 
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by a soft light unseen on the mainland in February. Alan 
Partridge would have felt at home on the summit, awash 
as it was with stay-creased golfing slacks and luxury 
coaches. We slipped on to one of the deserted wooded 
paths for our descent beneath the prominent summit cliff. 

The day’s travail failed to dent Jim’s commentary, and 
on the drive home he took a red light during an enthusias- 
tic appreciation of 19th-century architecture in downtown 
Hobart, or “Hobirt” as he called it. We returned to icy ales, 
a grand meal, the coal fire, and more uisge beatha. 

The following day we arranged the hire of the cheapest, 
deadliest car we could find. The garage excelled itself by 
providing a yellow Japanese model with tyres so bald that 
unusual white fibres protruded. Indecisive wrangling with 
the vest-wearing vulgarian in charge held us up, but by 
lunchtime we were on the open road with fresh Goodyears. 


Tasmania has a proliferation of free campsites, many 
tucked perfectly between a quiet road and a stretch of 
white sand, and the iron-clad rules concerning fires are 
relaxed outside the National Parks. So, for nearly two 
weeks, each day’s journeying would culminate in hazy, 


| rosy-cheeked contentment, reclining with a box of Chianti 


beside some toasty embers. It was during these sessions 
of karmic inactivity that acquaintance was made with the 
many species, cute or otherwise, inhabiting our campsite. 
Latitude dilutes the range of the most unpleasant 
creatures, and to stunt the length and sharpness of their 
fangs, yet there was much to be wary of. An evolutionary 
inversion has left the huntsman harmless: a black behe- 
moth with thigh muscles like a speed skater, hairier than 
an all-in-wrestler’s chest, and starting fights when it goes 
out on a Friday. Conversely, the redback, a wee fella 
the size of a thumbnail, can kill. Thankfully a combination 
of the two, the funnelweb, big yet lithe and reasonably hairy, 
known to chase a man upstairs for having lobbed a 
training shoe at it, exists only on the mainland. 

On the first evening by the fire | felt something move 
questioningly by my fingers. In the flickery half-light | saw 
the silhouetted form of some unholy creature. | shrieked 
involuntarily, rose up with arms in the air like a pre-match 
All Black, knocked ‘over a bottle of Cascade Ale, and 
generally disquieted Andy into the bargain: he thought he 
was about to witness some drunken tribal dancing. He 
was fortunately spared such a spectacle because the 
beast hobbled, crawled, or jumped away to traumatise 
some other camper. It didn’t return. Having obtained 
the reaction it desired, it retired for the night, but | was left 
to listen between each breaking wave for the sound of 
tiny feet shuffling purposefully in my direction. 
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The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales (Hewitts: Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two PAH scot 


Thousand feet; Marilyns: hills with 150m drop) — Alan Dawson, £2 (£2.40) 
The Hewitts and Marilyns of England — Alan Dawson, £2 (£2.40) 
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Some good news. TAC33 (p/9) noted the erection of 
Reinar Brach’s hellish hiitte bang on the 600m skyline 
between Beinn an Fhogharaidh and Ben Venue, more 
prominent than ex-Chancellor Kohl’s gut. Now the hut, 
purportedly an “aid to stalking’, is also soon to be ex. It 
seems that Stirling Council had never granted planning 
permission, and that a relocation order is to be issued with 
the requirement that the building be shifted to “well below 
the skyline”. Brach must also remove the track he bulldozed 
to the ridge, and presumably then restore the area to what it 
once was. This latter part will prove tricky and expensive, 
and it serves him right. There’s a long history of 
Highland lairds building and bulldozing and bludgeoning 
and then applying for retrospective planning permission, 
so it’s good to seé someone literally stopped in his tracks. 
Congratulations are due to Stirling Council’s Planning 


_ Department. Now, what next? 


There’s promising news too from further north. Kevin Clark 
was struck by the appearance of walker-friendly notices on 
a variety of estates — notices are standard practice of course, 
but improved wording seems to suggest that the logic of 


crediting hillgoers with intelligence is seeping through. 


Mary Cox and Alan Bianco likewise came across a sign 


on Loch Eil estate which included the words “walkers 


welcome” and “we recognise the tradition of free access 
to the hills”. They were impressed with Loch Eil generally: 


_ seeing a “Stalking in Progress” notice beneath their intended 


Saturday hill, they changed plans and went up Streap 


from Glenfinnan instead, having checked that that side was 
clear. Then, after a long day on the ridges, and having 
dropped into Loch Eil estate in the dark (as you do), 
they found that the notice had gone. In other words, 
estate staff had taken the trouble to remove it for the 
Sunday. As Alan says, you can’t ask for more than that. 


Speaking of being struck by signs and suchlike, a less happy 
story. from a less enlightened corner. Fancying a wander 
down Muirkirk way, Fraser Clark and his daughter Katie 
drove a short distance along, an unclassified road which 
leaves the B743 near Greenock Water at Blackside. They 
parked about a mile before Priesthill (OS71, NS7030) before 
walking along the well-known path to the Martyr’s Grave 
monument. They had their dog with them, which always 
muddies such matters, but this wasn’t let off the leash 
until well clear of the farm and well away from any sheep. 
After visiting the Grave, they climbed Priesthill Height 
(NS733326), then returned high along Starpet Rig 
(deliberately, to avoid any disturbance — even though their 
dog was behaving like a Star Pet), before dropping 
towards the track. It was then that they noticed a 4x4, the 
owner of which then stormed angrily uphill, demanding to 
know what they were up to. On being told recreation, he 
accused the dog of chasing sheep (it hadn’t), and then, 
tellingly, voiced unsympathetic views about the RSPB. 
Fraser has an RSPB sticker on his car, and was carrying 
binoculars. Not content with swearing, the farmer then 
came very close to taking a chunk out of Fraser’s nose with 


“a stout pole”. He had been trying to find them “all day” 
(further supporting the theory that it wasn’t the dog that 
bothered him), and they were to leave his land at once. The 
minor road was private, he said — Fraser reports having 
seen no sign — and as they drove away, somewhat shaken, 
it just happened to be blocked with a tractor. Fortunately 
sense prevailed and no further standoffs involving agri- 
cultural implements or machinery occurred. The whole 
incident seemed such overblown overkill as to leave 
Fraser and Katie drawing parallels with other incidents 
in which landowner ire was fuelled by fear of having 
dodgy bird-dealings rumbled by the RSPB. 


On the subject of hill farms, Newsnight 4/9/98 had an 
interesting feature on the strictures and hardships of hill 
life. David Lomax (who looks uncannily like John Thaw 
as Morse) reported from Snowdonia, where hill farmer 
Glyn Roberts demonstrated the make-ends-meet middle- 
ground that his kind are increasingly forced to occupy 
between the affluent estates and money-grows-in-fields 
agrifests. There’s ethically iffy stuff happening to either 
side — sporting estates block wild land regeneration on 
the one hand, lowland greed-merchants are now getting 
the payback for their offal orgies on the other. Yet the 
genuine hill farmers have to bear the PR and financial 
backlashes without half the subsidies of those who 
only ever give a shit if it contains the regulation number 
of toxins. The Newsnight feature was also notable for 
showing, a bunch of country kids playing an interactive 
CD-ROM sheep-dipping game. 


Another Newsnight (12/8/98) included a revealing item 
on moves toward Scottish land reform, given that matters 
are supposed to improve once the new Assembly gets its 


collective arses into gear. There were some interesting | 


quotes. John Turville, a Sheffield-based director of 
Knoydart Estates, was asked about local control of the 
peninsula: “How is it their land? If we don’t own masses 
of Scotland, Scottish people are going to own masses of 
Scotland, and what are they going to do with it?” Contrast 
that with Dave Smith, crofter: “Anything’s got to be better 
than what we’ve got now ... it’s not a feudal society, just 
people buying and selling an asset without caring about 
the people here.” The actual politicians were, as ever, 
vague and fudgy. Labour’s Lord Sewell spoke of iniquity, of 
a small number of people able to frustrate the wishes of the 
majority. The SNP’s Roseanna Cunningham proposed an 
“evolved way” of land reform, and an end to feudalism 
(whilst hopefully taking heed of Dave Smith’s wise words). 
The piece ended by looking at the Carbeth 
Hutters dispute near the Campsies, where a 
laird with a vision of Scotland awash with 
holiday chalets and time-shares is trying to 
evict tenants who have quietly lived there for 
decades (the inverse of the Ben Venue 
situation, where Reinar Brach actively tried to 
be a glorified hutter). Carbeth became widely 
known when the Scottish Landownerfs Federa- 
tion sided with the Hutters. Good though this 
is, the SLF convenor Andrew Dingwall-Fordyce 
reduced the Newsnight report to irresolvable 
oversimplifications: “Who owns Scotland 
versus hospital waiting, lists — which is more 
important?” As a drunken friend of TAC once 
said at three in the morning, “Each are both.” 


But at least Dingwall-Fordyce appeared to be trying. The 
item was ultimately notable for a rare sighting of the so- 
called “Duke of Buccleuch”, alleged consort of Liz 
Windsor in earlier days and intractable owner of vast 
tracts of Scotland. Interviewed in a 4x4 somewhere (he 
probably sleeps with one), he argued for “holistic” estates 
(ie big ones owned by him) being good, as compared to 
“fragmentation”. Owning a large area of land, he said, was 
no different from owning lots of supermarkets. Yes, well. 


It was all a bit of a treat for land-watchers, if a depressing 
treat. There has however been subsequent news on the 
Knoydart front, in that Knoydart Peninsula Ltd director 
Christopher Harrison is at present languishing in a German 
prison (Stalag-hiitte IV ?), whilst his company is “at the 
centre of an international fraud investigation ... Harrison and 
a second director, Stephen Hinchcliffe, are also facing 
court proceedings in Britain after the collapse of another 
of their companies in 1994” (Scotland on Sunday, Meg, 
Milne, 4/10/98). KPL’s debt is reckoned to be £1.4 million: 
£100,000 less the estate’s current market value. And so, amid 
delicate political/legal/financial manoeuvring, the plight 
of Harrison and his sidekicks means renewed hope that 
the complicated triumvirate of Trusts — Muir, Brasher, 
Mackintosh — might soon be given scope to back the 
long-awaited Knoydart Federation buyout. The Trusts are 
each willing to put up £100,000, possibly more, and an 
existing Knoydart Foundation kitty of £400,000 means that 
the great day might not be far from us. 

All this should of course have happened three years ago 
— who would have thought that the MCC would have 
admitted women before Knoydart was allowed some 
democracy? — but surely change for the good will come 
this time. Yet there’s always drag and delay on any deal, as 
exemplified by Dingwall-Fordyce reverting, to type in a 
Guardian quote (12/10/98): “Land ownership should be 
a free market. Why shouldn’t people be allowed to own 
large estates? And why should they have to live there? 
Many estate owners have to work elsewhere and use the 
estates as retreats.” Try telling that to such as Dave Smith, 
or to Ian Robertson, the former Knoydart estate manger 
still lacking two years’ worth of wages as though he were a 
boot-room boy at some struggling Third Division football 
club. Ironically, Stephen Hinchcliffe, his. paymaster, used 
to be a director at Sheffield United. As ever, the bosses 
and the owners look after themselves first. 
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The national newspapers, along with outdoor outlets such as TGO, have already picked up on the year’ 
most notable Scottish hill achievement, Peter Lincolns massive walk over Munros, Corbetts, and Grahams. 
TAC has given little coverage thus far — only a brief preview in TAC33 — so it’ time to remedy this. An edited 
version of this, your Editors end-of-walk resumé, appeared in The Scotsman, 3/8/98. Thanks to Robert 


2nd July. The 859m-high hilltop of Morrone above Braemar. 
A rare — in both senses — summer’s day.. The Cairngorms 
cling to their last scraps of cloud; Lochnagar is already sharp- 
edged and clear under a blue sky. A lean, blond, remarkably 
fresh-looking 38-year-old clambers on to the Morrone summit 
cairn. His audible laugh echoes an internal, inaudible sigh 
of relief and profound satisfaction. This is Peter Lincoln, 
who, after fifty-one weeks, has completed the longest, most 
ambitious, most extraordinary expedition yet attempted in 
the Scottish hills. 

It’s best to get statistics out of the way early on, the more so 
here because they’re so damn frightening. Between the start 
on Carn Glas-choire near Carrbridge, and the end above 
Braemar, Lincoln walked for 359 days, covered 14000 kilo- 
metres (7900 by bike, 6100 on foot), made well over 300000m 
of ascent (and the same of descent — think of his knees), and 
took in 727 major hills above 610m. Despite living in Wales 
and sharing a name with one of the flattest parts of England, 
Lincoln made a walking-cycling round of all 284 Munros, 
all 219 Corbetts, all 224 Grahams — which also included 
clocking up the most Marilyns in one go: 648 of those. 
Absolutely amazing. 

Although physical fitness is central to a walk of this size, 
much also depends on psychology, on the ability to stay 
motivated throughout, to remain undaunted by the sheer 
geographical scale of it all. Lincoln appears to have managed 
this wonderfully. When, before starting up the final hill, his 
mother described him as “still very focused”, her inadvertent 
sport-speak was entirely appropriate. Forget the World Cup 
hoo-ha, McColgan’s marathons, Montgomerie’s less than 
svelte club-swinging, the anti-athleticism of the snooker 
stars: Lincoln’s walk was surely the finest Scottish-context 
sporting achievement of the past twelve months. It was 
certainly the most sustained. Some — many — simply cannot 
conceive of such an expedition, even those capable of 
their own extreme exploits on a smaller, more localised scale. 
Maybe, just as Miguel Indurain won long cycle races via a 
dream cardiovascular system, so Lincoln’s head was ideally 
configured for a long walk, such that potential hurricanes of 
doubt and dismay were reduced to a breeze. Certainly, when 
asked about loneliness, he opted for light self-deprecation 
rather than weighty self-analysis: “Never a problem — I’m 
solitary, maybe a shade misanthropic.” 

Not that Lincoln appears reclusive or driven by demons, so 
often the dark obverse of extreme effort, the soul-selling price 
for overachievement. For all his love of the high tops, he has 
people-skills on tap, and a real world to return to: the walk 
relied on unpaid leave from teaching history and politics (no 
shortage of those in Scotland, for sure). Finishing well ahead 
of schedule neatly coincided with the long school break, 
although holiday planning had to co-exist with collecting 
sponsor money for the Motor Neurone Disease Association. 
Perhaps it’s here where the drive has its root, where the 
demons do lurk: Lincoln’s father died of the disease in 1994. 

As for the actual on-the-ground walk, progress was 
relentless. 289 hills in the first hundred days, halfway by the 
turn of the year, then gentler southern hills mopped up to 
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critical Cuillin was tackled on two spring, days, followed by a 
battery of wet West Highland batterings before good-weather 
Cairngorm relief towards the end. Climate was always going 
to be both crucial and fickle: any long walk relies on ungovern- 
able synchronicity, on hopes that malign hills coincide with 
benign conditions. Overall, Lincoln’s lot was fine autumn, mild 
winter, wet spring, reluctant-to-arrive summer, with conditions 
and performance combining to bring forward the original late- 
August finishing date. Returning to the athletics comparison, 
the completion of such an expedition inside a year echoes not 
so much Bannister’s four-minute-mile cliché, as Gebrsilassie’s 
more recent trashing of various longer distance records. 


To understand and appreciate this, the statistics need to be 
set in context. There has, since the 1960s, been a joyously 
irrational tradition of massive solo walks through Scotland. 
The most celebrated came in 1974: Hamish Brown’s pioneering, 
wander round all the Munros. Yet even this effort had been 
preceded by Munro-dominated linear walks, linking north coast 
with Highland fringe (eg the 1971 trek by Sandy Cousins, who 
died shortly before Lincoln’s walk ended). The terrain alone 
made “Groat’s-End” road-walks seem parkland strolls by 
comparison, yet big-trip aspirations were to steadily increase 
in difficulty and commitment. Post-Brown, and paralleling the 
hill-media’s increasing focus on the Munros, others completed 
variations on this theme (Murgatroyd in 1982, Keeping 1984, 
Symonds running round in 1990). At least sixteen people 
have now completed self-propelled Munro rounds, with most 
looking to improve on Brown’s original span of 112 days. 

The “record” Munro round currently stands at 51 days, yet 
few would doubt that Brown savoured his hills more. Aware of 
this, some have aimed to spend longer on the hill, enlarging 
the catchment area of what is attempted. So, in 1985/86, Craig, 
Caldwell devoted 377 days to linking Munros with Corbetts, a 
vastly increased proposition not just in terms of mileage and 
ascent, but in overall spread and scope. TAC readers well know 
that Munros, for all their number, tend to be clumped in large 
interconnected Highland groups, requiring offshore diversions 
only to Skye and Mull. Adding the Corbetts opens the map 
much wider, demands extracurricular activity across such 
swathes of Highland mainland as Ardgour and Sunart, takes 
in Galloway and the Borders, and involves four more islands: 
Arran, Harris, Jura, and Rum. 

Caldwell’s walk was on such a scale, and required such 
commitment in terms of time (plus both physical and mental 
stamina), that a repeat, let alone a further extension, seemed 
unlikely. Yet little more than two years after Blanco’s Grahams 
booklet was published (second edition later this year — see 
p8 and p14), Lincoln was starting his three-pronged epic. 
Grahams bring even more horizontal mileage, plus another vast 
hike in vertical ascent. Major add-ons include a wider sweep 
through the Borders, much more of Sutherland and Caithness, 


additional wandering in Argyll and the Buchan lowlands, and 
an extraisland, South Uist. Now consider this: Lincoln’s agenda 
was 224 hills greater than Caldwell’s, yet he made it round 
in eighteen days fewer. 


Although a one-off round of Munros is beyond the concep- 
tion of most walkers, and despite having tripled the walk-load, 
Lincoln ended fit and in fine form. Wiry and tanned; sun- 
bleached hair: these are the physical truisms of such a trek. 
Weatherbeaten, weary, dull-eyed: these could have been there 
too, yet were absent, at least visibly. Relatively little camping 
(130-odd nights) must have helped, along with strong support 
from girlfriend Valerie and mother Delphine. There were also 
two breaks back home in Mold, Christmas and Easter. Although 
diluting the psychological pressure, these broke the flow, 
scuppering any claim for the walk to be truly “continuous”. 
Interruptions apart, there were only forty hill-less days, and 
even these often involved long cycle-rides between ranges. 

Lincoln did well simply to make it round without serious 
injury: it would be impossible to spend 359 days in a padded 
cell without the occasional trip or bump, let alone out on the 
hills and roads. Inevitably, there were accidents: a fading-light 
gorge-scramble in Glen Roy, abike-spill in icy Glen Shee, twice 
brushed into verges by careless cars in the far north (neither 
driver stopped). Nothing, however, sapped momentum, and 
the worst mishap supported the theory that towns are more 
perilous than hills: near-concussion after walking smackbang, 
into a Mallaig lamppost. 

The stalking season was a more foreseeable problem. The 
walk had to press on regardless, to duck and weave, literally as 
well as metaphorically — there was a near miss from a high- 
velocity bullet in Perthshire. £50 was spent on phonecalls to 
estates, enquiring as to hills and days to avoid. Some keepers 
proved helpful, others were vague or even uncontactable. This 
coincided with Lincoln reading historical novels on Bonnie 
Charlie’s Highland exploits, and he admits to a certain 
empathy: eighteenth-century prince sneaking past redcoats, 
twentieth-century walker dodging tweed jackets and Barbours. 

If stalker-paranoia made the autumn a mixed time morale- 
wise, an erratically mild winter eased the worries. Snowfalls 
came and quickly went, and crampons carried since November 
were not worn until the Arrochar hills in March. Only descent 
of the notoriously steep Stob a’ Choin gave real concern. And, 
throughout, there were huge daylight-stretching days: big 
rounds of the Luss Grahams, complex peak-picking through 
Argyll and Etive, and into the wilder west beyond the Great 
Glen, where one typical day brought all six Fisherfield Munros 
plus attendant Corbetts and Grahams. The list — or, rather 
lists, all three of them — just went on and on and on. 

A one-off walk of this sort is more My Way than West High- 
land Way, and highlights outweighed regrets: too many to 
mention. For all the weather’s unpredictability, the endless 
quick-change light, the sustained feelgood fitness, some events 
were simply bizarre. Hassle from a female flasher in 
Sutherland; an artificial hip replacement found high 
on one Corbett (whether it was inscribed “By Royal 
Appointment” wasn’t clear); the butt of a fishing rod 
discovered on Sgurr na Ciche summit; and a golf club 
hidden in the cairn of a remote Graham (a known odd- 
ity: there’s a ball too, making this an only slightly less 
weird tee than the late Alan Shepard’s in Cone Crater). 

Mention of objects left on summits raises one 
questionable aspect: Lincoln was criticised in the 
outdoor press for small plastic cards placed on quieter 
hilltops to confirm his having passed that way. This 
broke the old credo, “leave nothing but bootprints”, 
and the criticism is valid. (A similar outbreak of 


Questionnaires’ Disease marred Brown’s walk.) It was there- 
fore good to hear Lincoln tell of having binned his calling cards 
“as soon as there was a whiff of criticism”. His original 
justification arose through fear of not being believed without 
on-the-ground proof (he later opted for precise cairn- 
photography), yet there is no tradition of verification in the 
Scottish hills: people are trusting. When pressed, Lincoln 
reported several walkers having raised the issue of proof. They 
were incomers, however, and one even invoked the spectre of 
Ffyona Campbell, the much-hyped “round-the-world” walker 
who took a bus for part of the way. 


The finale of such a walk is not the best time to obtain an 
overall picture of feelings and future plans. The imminent end, 
the dip towards the finishing-line of friends and family, tends 
to blur objective assessment. But high on Morrone, Lincoln 
appeared far from exhausted in energy or enthusiasm. More 
hills were on his agenda, both home and abroad, although 
a return to Scotland might need to wait a while. A break 
elsewhere (to the Pyrenees, initially) was natural and expected, 
but also betrayed the walk’s one bad aftertaste: the attitude of 
some landowners and sporting, estates. Three disheartening 
moments were still at the front of his mind, months on, as we 
walked up Morrone. Two came in areas notorious for rejecting 
Scottish land-access traditions of welcome and tolerance: 
Carsphairn, with its needlessly threatening signs, and Attadale, 
near Bonar Bridge, where Lincoln was kicked from his tent 
at one in the morning. (Attadale, of all estates, should know 
better, given its proximity to the worst of the Clearances.) 
Yet these incidents were nothing compared with what was 
encountered on Glas Tulaichean west of Glen Shee: clients 
from the Dalmunzie Hotel blasting ptarmigan as they scuttled 
helplessly only metres away. The “sportsmen’s” delight 
sickened Lincoln; he had already chanced on an Italian spoof 
of Braveheart being filmed near Cluanie, and now must have 
felt he had wandered on to the set of a snuff movie. Scotland 
may be a big, open, wonderful country, but it has its dark 
corners, today just as much as in its historical past. 

Some of the corporate responses to appeals for backing 
also caused dismay, especially when the then Motor Neurone 
Disease patron, now chatshow host, the one-time “Duchess of 
York”, sent an aptly patronising note offering “support” but 
no money, not even a tenner. 

None of this could, however, ever begin to undermine the 
celebration, relief, and — inevitably — release seen on Morrone 
on July 2nd. It’s unclear what will next be attempted in terms of 
big Scottish walks: the stakes have now been raised consider- 
ably. But Peter Lincoln has done his bit, for sure, and deserves 
a rest and the reward of quiet admiration. Encyclopaedias 
already include mention of the Lincoln Imp (a cathedral 
gargoyle), and the Hillman Imp (a much-loved car); now the 
triangle can be completed with the inclusion of Lincoln Hillman: 
a mighty walker. He deserves his place in the history books. 
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— Wildlife Corner No. 


Doug Bell of Penicuik reports that the Pentlands are home to Mystery Big Cats. Sightings are regular: around two 
each year, mostly around Nine Mile Burn. Such creatures are also rumoured in the north-east — eg the Garioch 
around and beyond Inverurie has its so-called Beast of Bennachie. Any other sightings or reports would be of 
interest, and your Ed can start things off, since something very odd was noted during a day last winter on Innerdouny 
Hill (as opposed to nearby Innerdownie) in the eastern Ochils. With Ken Stewart and Fraser Clark on the Muckle Rig 
forest track, in deep and quite firm snow, we came across a kilometre’s worth of neat deep cat-like tracks, made by 
some creature which had moved along almost daintily, such that its front and back legs stepped in a very narrow line. 
The tracks were recent, too, although there was no actual sighting. It wasn’t a deer, for sure. A big cat, we reckoned. 


But probably not a wolf, although a creature of that ilk has been to Ben Vrackie amongst many other places. 
Wolf Gruellich of Kippen writes with more info on the Vrackie goats, last discussed in TAC37, p12. The start of their 
tenure was reckoned to be somewhere between 3/12/89 and 10/10/92, but Wolf is abie to narrow the envelope 
yet further: he saw them on 20/10/91. Another reader claims to have photographs of them (goatographs?) dating from 
1990; more on this anon. 


A review of Cameron McNeish’s The Munro Almanac in 
issue 18 of Outdoor Pursuits magazine (Oct/Dec 1998, 

p72), starts: “This third edition of the Munro-badgers’ guide 

details the new list of 285 peaks [sic].” Maybe this isn’t 

simply a typo: Clem Clements, compiler of the Irish TACit 

Table, is the National Badger Recorder in another life. 


And what is to be made of the following, from the snappily 
titled booklet The Mountain Bothies Association — 
A Company Limited by Guarantee and not having a 
Share Capital ? On p6, Article of Association 14 reads 
simply: “The Seal: The Charity shall not have a seal.” 


CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMO FROM: Dietrich Schmidt [Deutsche Okologischeinstittut] 
TO: TAC 

DATE: Sept 1998 

REF: State of Scotland's mountains 


It is now three years since I last visited your Scotland, and wrote to you asking when 
you, the people of Scotland, were going to wake up about what is going on in your 
mountains (TAC no.25). I have now.returned, and am shocked at what I see. 


For a start, everywhere: I go I see the radiomasts on the hills, with bulldozed tracks 
leading up to them. You need to talk so much? And talking of tracks, I see new tracks 
going up into the corries of your Glen Lochy, and hear of a new 8-mile track up your 
Glen Lion where no track has ever been before, and shorter tracks here and there. And 
your hills are scarred all over with wheel marks, many to the very tops. And you are 
building brand new paths up into your Letterewe Forrest, while other paths are causing 
your mountains and your peat to be washed away. 


And you are building fences, kilometres and kilometres of fences, on your Rannoch Moor, 
round your Loch Sgalaig, and I see plans for 13km of fences round the hills at Loch 
Lurgan. You are planting trees, some American spruce still and some which belong to 
Scotland (will they ever grow, are they natural everywhere?), and you are managing your 
land. Always you are managing your land. Before, that is why I come to Scotland, you had 
wild, unmanaged, undesigned land. Now no more. Europe is the loser. 


And you burn your hills, for the grouse, you say. But have you not noticed that 
your burning is killing much of your heather? Are all your eyes shut? And you plan 
hydroelectricity (have you not enough already?), and mountain railways. 


And I hear you talking of grand plans, of National Parks (it was a son of yours who 
invented National Parks), of reviews, of partnerships, of sustainable development 

All talk, ho action. No protection, no conservation. Your country is disappearing under 
your very eyes. 
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Your Ed doesn’t watch much TV — some sport, plenty 
of news, no soaps or sitcoms — so what follows might 
be a completely erroneous theory. But is it only recently 
that the term “Corrie” to describe Coronation Street 
has become near-ubiquitous? Granted, hardcore stay-at- 
home aficionados have probably called it Corrie ever since 
Arthur Lowe and Albert Tatlock were cast members back 
in the early sixties, but around the time TAC started up, in 
1991, there was never any confusion — or even danger 
of confusion — with Salford’s slum-soap. Now, though, 
not only does CORRIE scream unmissably from every 
fourth or fifth tabloid headline (it’s up there with DEAD DI, 
SPICE, BECKHAM, and HAMSTER), but the broadsheets 
are at it too. Take this from a recent Guardian article re 
the “Elle Style Awards”: “...upstaged only by an 
impromptu appearance from Fi (aka Angela Griffin) 
and Maxine (aka Tracy Shaw) from Corrie, who didn’t 
actually win anything...’. Has this always been going on 
without our ever noticing? Should TAC sue for breach 
of copyright? Is The Street (as it surely used to be 
known) ever Angry? 
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HUM, 


Following the report in TAC38 (p3) of Lynda Woods 
having lost her rucksack on Lawers — it had bounced 
away angrily into the corries — comes the news of it 
being returned to her in early October. Having been handed 
in at an Edinburgh police station on 19th September, it 
was sent to the Pitlochry polis, who contacted Lynda. 
Everything was still inside except her lunchbox — 
understandable given the ten-week delay. The finder 
remained anonymous, but is due thanks nonetheless. 


With an eye to the outbreak of football punditry in TAC37 
and TAC38, Graham Illing asks whether anyone else 
has ever aligned hill-list and World Cup climaxes: he 
completed the Munros on Carn nan Gabhar the day 
before the FIFA final day in 1994, then repeated the trick 
with Corbetts on Goat Fell in 1998. There’s nothing to 
beat doubling-up your pleasures. 


In the context of discussing other matters, Gerry Knight 

of Leicester let slip his having climbed everything in 

the 1969 edition of Munro’s Tables: Munros, Corbetts, 

_ Donalds, even the Donald appendix tops. He wonders 
DM how many other folk have completed a whole book: 
@ it’s not as easy as might be thought. Take the 1997 
@ edition, for example. This lost the Donald appendix, but 
thes incorporated the Grahams, which immediately narrowed 
Qa. bookish candidates to the three purported Grahamists. 
_ Yet Peter Lincoln hasn’t done the subsidiary Munro 
Tops, nor the Donalds, whilst Andy Dempster only has 

58% of Corbetts in his bag, without even considering 

gad his Donald status. Which leaves only the Dunbartonshire 
dp) bagger known as “An Alien From Outer Space” (AAFOS © 
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to his friends), who has been mentioned before in 
these pages (TAC29, p3). AAFOS’s current interstellar 
status is unknown — no signal has been picked up from 
his transmitter/bleeper/coathanger thing for a couple 
of Earth years, so we just don’t know. Earlier editions 
of Munro’s Tables are likelier candidates for hosting 
completeness, but thus far Gerry Knight and 1969 is 
the sole claimant. He says it makes him feel very old. 


(Late news: Ken Andrew reports having climbed every- 
thing in the 1953 Tables — including the deletions!) 


On the subject of lists and the like, there'll soon be a 
revised edition of The Grahams and the New Donalds, 
plus a brand new Corbetts-related TACit Table, again 
by Alan Blanco. The plan is to include sections of 
Donaldist and Corbetteer info in these booklets, since 
these have never been fully collated and will undoubtedly 
be of interest to some. Compared to the now enormous 
number of hillgoers who have completed the Munros, full 
Corbett or Donald rounds are still rare achievements. TAC 
has been working with James Lamb of Falkland, who 
has also asked around for names of those who have 
completed a Corbett round, and pooling information gives 
80 or so names. Similarly, 31 names have thus far come 
up as Donaldists — using either the original, or “Old” form 
of the list, or the rejigged New version, ie without any 
formal division into Summits and Tops. Rather than sim- 
ply giving name and year as with the SMC Munroist data, 
we plan to include where/when for last Corbetts/Donalds 
and, where possible, first ever Corbetts/Donalds. All this 
has already thrown up some fascinating stories and 
histories, and adds a very human dimension to what some 
people regard as a rather arid topic. If anyone has 
themselves completed either of these lists, or knows of 
someone who has, TAC would be very keen to hear more. 


And does anyone know the inside track re OS Landranger 
189? Popping into a bookshop to check a query re 
Cheriton Hill, your Ed was thwarted by the relevant slot in 
the map-rack being covered with a label reading: “OS189 
— withdrawn 15/9/98 (serious error)”. How serious? 
1st Serious? 2nd Serious? Outdoor Leisure Serious? 


It's sad to have to report the death of one of TAC’s 
subscribers, especially so given the circumstances here. 
Robin Griffin died suddenly a couple of months ago, aged 
58, shortly before his planned retirement and not long after 
having accompanied his wife Mary on a full round of 


all the English 2000ers. He was a fine all-round hill man, 


and his father Harry, writing in The Guardian Country 
Diary slot, tells of his having traversed the Cuillin ridge at 
age eighteen (possibly the youngest to have then done 
so), and to have climbed high peaks in the Alps and the 
Himalaya — earlier this year succeeding on 6476m Mera 
Peak. Harry described Robin as “his staunch companion 
in a lifetime of mountain days” and, elsewhere, as 
“everything | could have wished for in a son — kind, 
quiet, patient and a superb mountaineer’. Your Ed’s 
own contact with Robin was brief — a couple of letters 
to and fro, one brief phonecall — but if the loss was 
felt here, then how much greater must it be for those 
who were close to him? Two days before his death he 
made a round of the Coniston Fells with Mary. To her, 
and to his father, TAC’s sympathies and condolences 
go out. Robin's ashes are scattered near Dow Crag. 


tatistics, like London governments or 
life-partners, are often convenient 
whipping, boys. At worst accused of being 
damned liars, at best dismissed for telling 
us what we already know. I offer here a 
sample of statistics that may plead guilty 
on both counts ... and yet a Bumpiness 
Index sharpens up our view of the hill areas. 
I must firstly sharpen up “Bumpiness”, a 
rather adolescent term. Alan Dawson’s The 
Relative Hills of Britain, page 12, usesthe ea nee = 
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than the hills, but let’s accept it in order to 


give a patina of scientific respectability to our Index. (It reminds me of “clapotis”, which sea canoeists use for a jumbled sea 
where waves from different angles collide to create a similar topographic confusion. ) 

The method for working out the Index is quite simple, but quite time-consuming too, suitable for wet Sabbath afternoons. 
Take an OS Landranger map (1:50000) for your chosen area, select 100km/”, as marked out by a 10x10 box of grid lines. Then work 
your way through each of the 100 squares enclosed, counting up all the c/osed contours that have no other contours inside 
them, thus indicating a top of some kind.t Once you’ ve totalled up the 100 squares, divide by 100 and you will get the Index 
for the average square in that area, which can then be compared both to the highest and lowest individual grid square in your 
chosen area, and with the average Index of other hill areas in the UK. 

Here are three contrasting, examples from Scotland and England. My first area is on Landranger 55 (Lochgilphead), which 
covers the very peaked (sorry, kurtosified) country between Knapdale and Lorn around the head of Loch Craignish. I chose area 
NM8000 (ie the 100km? bounded by grid references 8000 and 9020), and got counting — on a wet Sabbath, of course, of which 
there were plenty in summer 1998. The total number of tops shown in my area was 406, and the Kurtosis Average Index is 
therefore 4.1 per kilometre square. One square alone within the area around Creag a’ Chromain (at 817013) had eleven tops: 
croman in Gaelic means either a hawk, or a hump-backed man, among other things. 

A contrasting area has to be the big gentle giant contours of the Cairngorms. I chose Landranger 35 (Kingussie), and selected 
a 100km? area around Glen Feshie delineated by grid references NN8090 to 9000. The total number of tops shown is 41, 
giving a Kurtosis Average Index of 0.4 per km’, a mere one-tenth of the Knapdale Index. 

England is not all flat and flabby as Albacentrically depicted. I chose Landranger 98 (Wensleydale) for my analysis (mainly 
because it’s one of only two Landrangers of England I have). The 100 kilometre square selected, SD8070 to 9080, includes 
Pen-y-Ghent and Fountains Fell, and yields seventy tops, with an average Index of 0.7, certainly kurtosier than Feshieside 
but smooth as a baby’s nappy-liner alongside Knapdale. 

How do these examples fit with the twin damnations of statistics mentioned in the opening paragraph? Guilty on both 
counts, m’lud. Firstly, they do tell lies, in the sense of not telling the whole truth, because the scale of the 1:50000 map, and 
the ten-metre contour interval, naturally omits some of the actual little peaks on the ground, both those of less than ten 
metres relative drop to the nearest contour, and those too small to be included for space reasons. Some of these latter can of 
course be fitted on to the 1:25000 Pathfinder maps: the Pathfinder of the Knapdale area (map 366) has over 700 closed contours 
in the same 100km?’ area, giving an Index of 7.0, nearly twice that revealed by the 1:50000 scale. The square around Creag, 
a Chromain has 21 tops at this scale compared to eleven on the Landranger. And, as for the second damnation, they do state 
the obvious — anyone sailing up Loch Craignish, or moving across the land, is struck by the bumpiness of this country — or, 
as they say in the Kilmartin Inn bar, its kurtosis. (The area has, as my brother observed, a similarity in style to old Chinese silk 
paintings, with hills arrayed as impossibly steep ups and downs — like a dragon’s back — behind the inevitable pig-tailed sage. 
Confucius he say kurtosis considerably complicates climbing contours.) 

I hope this article encourages TACophiles to get to work on wet Sabbaths, on the map of their home or favourite hill area, 
and to (e)mail the Editor with data allowing a Comparative Kurtosis Index for Britain’s hill areas to be drawn up by someone 
with nothing better to do. And can anyone find a single grid square with more tops in it than NM817013? 
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Looking south-west towards Loch Craignish, Lorn 


Diagram A Diagram B Peter Drummond 


t A conical hill might have several closed 

a) 15 contours, all but one enclosing. In this 

pe case only the one that does not enclose 

others, and is therefore the top, can be 

counted. In Diagram A therefore, only 

one top would be counted; in Diagram B 
three tops. 
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hill informed 


Dear TAC, 


Issue 38 contained some particularly 
interesting items. On the subject of 
re-ascents, this is something I’ve 
often wondered about. I find it’s not 
a major problem, but there are a few 
well-known instances. Beinn Ghlas, 
for example, often traversed en route 
from the Lawers Visitor Centre to 
Ben Lawers itself. If you come back the 
same way, can you count yourself as 
having, ascended Beinn Ghlas twice? 
Foregoing the somewhat separate 
question of whether you have the right 
to claim even one ascent if you’ve 
driven up to the Centre in the first 
place, | would argue that you can. 
After all, if you came up Lawers from 
the north or the east, and then contin- 
ued over Ghlas, you would presumably 
reckon to have done both peaks once. 
It rises far enough from the col to be 
classed as a separate top, so provided 
you ascend it from the col then the 
climb counts. I feel that bit “from the 
col” is critical, and to that extent I agree 
with Ronald Turnbull (74C38, p/3). 

I don’t accept the distinction 
between ascending a hill as a Corbett 
or as a Donald or whatever. It either is 
or it isn’t. You don’t walk the Cluanie 
Ridge seven times in order to tick off 
seven Munros; although you might 
well do it seven times because it’s fun. 
(Incidentally, there’s quite a lot of 
logic in tackling the eastern six as a 
day, and combining Creag nan Damh 
with The Saddle and Sgurr na Sgine, 
but I digress.) The fact that you are 
doing a walk long enough or arduous 
enough to include multiple peaks gives 
you the bonus of claiming any that you 
reach, even if you haven’t climbed 
3000ft up each one. 

As for counting such towards your 
eventual tally of Munros, Marilyns, 
Ghreadaidh Gabbros, or whatever, it’s 
not likely to give you much of a head 
start on anybody. The chances are that 
on other occasions you will have gone 
up Lawers via An Stuc, or from the 
Lawers Burn, and not done Ghlas at 
all. So these things even themselves 
out. Unless of course you were delib- 
erately tramping back and forth along 
the Cluanie Ridge specifically for the 
purpose of notching up vast numbers 
of Munros for some reason best known 
to yourself. But in that case you would 
probably be a bit sad. 

I'm trying to think of other examples 
where this sort of thing is a frequent 
occurrence. Ben More Assynt via 
Conival, perhaps; the big Affric 
summits on the way out to that dratted 


Beinn Fhionnlaidh (only kidding; I’ve 
still to do that one myself, and I’m 
sure it’s very nice...). And south of the 
one Border and west of the other one, 
Corn Du as an adjunct of Pen y Fan 
in the Brecon Beacons. And of course 
Sgurr Dubh an Da Bheinn (aka Sgurr 
da Doo Ben Ben — see TAC], p12 — 
Ed.) in both directions if you’re going 
out to Sgurr Dubh Mor from the Main 
Ridge. There are others, but it isn’t 
something I worry about any more. For 
the record, I once re-negotiated the 
Aonach-Eagach after going as far as 
the Pap — I reckoned it was preferable 
to dicing with the Grim Reaper among 
the caravans and the pipers on the way 
back up the road. And yes, I did count 
the summits twice. 


On, then, to strange experiences on the 
hills (TAC38, pp6-8). Actually, what 
I have to tell didn’t take place on the 
hills at all, but beside a gently flowing 
river in a peaceful valley in Sussex on 
a bright and sunny morning. (A/, 
Albion s gentle Plain, how idyllic it 
is ... wistful Ed.) But it was so similar 
to some of what your correspondents 
have described that I feel it must be 
relevant. Apart from anything else, it 
shows that such phenomena are not 
confined to dramatic landscapes or 
ferocious weather. 

I was fishing, something I did a lot of 
in those days (this was the 1960s, and 
I was in my late teens, staying for a 
few days with my grandparents). I had 
found a likely looking spot, beside a 
dense hedgerow, overlooking a deep 
pool at a bend in the river. From the 
start, I felt uneasy. I dismissed this, 
but the feeling grew, and I could not 
concentrate. I kept making little 
mistakes as I set up my fishing, gear; 
making a mess of the knots, and so on. 
Eventually, I was ready, and cast the 
line. But it wasn’t right; I just was not 
comfortable. I kept looking over my 
shoulder, to where the field sloped 
up to the skyline a few tens of yards 
behind me. I felt unwelcome. An angry 
farmer or an inquisitive bull would have 
been a straightforward problem, but 
what I was picking up seemed far more 

-“elemental”. I brazened it out for a few 
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minutes, but whatever it was wasn’t 
going, away. It wanted me out. Eventu- 
ally I just had to quit. I gathered my 
things together, and at least managed 
to avoid actually panicking. I had to 
move several hundred yards down- 
stream before I felt that I was clear of 
the influence, and although I saw 
nothing, I felt on looking back that 
there was a brooding “presence” of 
some kind. I still have no idea what 
it was, but I have never forgotten it. 
Since then, I have walked regularly 
on the hills, often alone, and not 
infrequently in poor conditions, all over 
mainland Britain and occasionally 
further afield, but nowhere have I met 
anything like it. Except perhaps once, 
but that wasn’t on the hills either. There 
was a stretch of road near Haddington 
in the Lothians, which I used to travel at 
night. It was unremarkable, straight and 
tree-lined for a few hundred yards; but I 
should have been scared stiff if I had 
had to stop there for any reason. 
Interestingly, I believe I may have 
encountered the opposite effect. At a 
certain part of the valley of Ordesa, in 
the Pyrenees, I felt a tremendous sense 
of belonging, as if I was being welcomed, 
or as if this had once been home. | 
mentioned it to my companions, but they 
had not noticed anything beyond the 
sense of grandeur that you’d expect in 
such a situation. So maybe these things 
do respond differently to different 
people. Or maybe the human mind 
is acting as some kind of catalyst. 
Anyway, I’m sure you’ Il be getting a lot 


.of correspondence on the subject; 


perhaps what I’ve related will form 
part of a bigger picture. 


Yours, 

Rob Griffith 

Stirling 
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Dear TAC, 


On comments about tagging on an 
“easy” reascent of a hill as on Beinn 
a Ghlo (TAC38, pp12-13), Pm torn many 
ways but simple logic wins in the end — 
all else is variable and subjective. If there 


_are three Munros, A, B, and C, and 


going from any one to the other is 
valid, then this has to be consistently 
so. To go A-B-C and call it valid and 
then say C-B is not is not logical. 
Exactly the same everything is involved. 
If C-B is not valid then A-B or B-C 
cannot be either — and the argument 
carried to its logical conclusion is that 
every Munro should be done, one at a 
time, from sea level. There is no rule. 
This sort of “bonus” is not likely to 


occur very often or be habit-forming. 
It may not quite be cricket some feel — 
and thank goodness it’s not! 

On cycling to Derry Lodge and 
beyond (T4C37, p7): the Lairigs are 
well-recognised rights-of-way and 
in Scotland there is a general legal 
acceptance that, a cycle being “an aid 
to pedestrian” (ie not a vehicle/machine), 
it can be used on a right-of-way. Bikes 
have been through the Lairigs as long 
as the species has existed. There is no 
way this right can be negated. 

And on sea lochs freezing, (TAC36, 
p16; TAC37, p16): once made a deep- 
freeze visit to the head of Loch Etive 
and was rewarded by an exquisite 
natural sight. The sea had frozen on the 
high tide, so when the ebb came the ice, 
with no water to support it, collapsed 
and broke over the shore’s stones and 
boulders. On the next flow these ice 
wrecks were lifted up and off to float 
away like a thousand thousand swans 
in the gloaming, an utterly beautiful 
display. 


NICs: 
SEAL A 

Ne 

Pe ROO 


es 000, 000 swans 


On OS maps: can anyone tell me which 
mainland Landranger sheet has the least 
number of red and yellow roads on it? 
I suspect the outright winner would 
be an island sheet, north or west, so 
answers to both, please. And of all 
Scottish sheets, if only one were to exist 
for you, which sheet would you choose? 


Yours, 
Hamish Brown 
Burntisland 


Ed. — I'd choose OS12, as per TAC16, 
p20. Joke.) Re reascents and suchlike, 
if people dont like Hamish s logic, we 
have other logic. No-one (well, almost 
no-one) doubts that A-B-C is valid; 
C-B-A likewise, or even A-C-B if you 
can be bothered. But A-B-C-B is 
another kettle of cabbage. For me and 
for many, the concept of a “bonus” 
summit does feature when high on a 
ridge or plateau where a yet-to-be- 
visited summit lurks nearby. Once on, 
say, the Beinn Eibhinn ridge, the pick- 
‘em-off Munros of Aonach Beag and 
Geal-Charn are “bonuses”, since the 
“collar-work” has been done and it’s 
time to cash in. This surely doesn t 


extend to shuttling to and fro along 
the ridge like a baggin’ bobbin on a 
loom. To pick up on Rob Griffith's 
example, even though the slope from 
the Lawers/Ghlas col to Ghlas is 
identical whether or not Ghlas has 
already been climbed, theres a need 
to balance each isolated ascent against 
an overall all-day overview. Theres 
a “from-the-bottom” (or “from-the- 
Visitor Centre”) component too, with 
only one (literally) underlying compo- 
nent counting toward each subsequent 
bit of peakbagging. A col-to-summit 
return stretch surely doesnt “count” 
if the relevant main ascent component 
has already been “used up” for that 
particular hill. On Lawers/Ghlas, if the 
walker then continues along to Meall 
Corranaich for the first time, this 
muddies things yet further, but I’d still 
say the intermediate revisited Ghlas 
doesn t count even though flanked by 
ascents which do count. It's analogous 
to the “long walk in” argument 
(abused by the NTS re bicycles, as 
Hamish rightly says): each day has 
“one big climb”, and the constituent 
parts of the day all relate to that. 
Ultimately it’s what any individual 
feels happy about, but the differences 
between these approaches seem micro/ 
macro differences, differences of 
perception. Theres almost a paradox, 
in that examining any individual climb 
sees one argument holds good, whilst 
standing back to look at things 
generally supports the once-only line. 


en en 
Dear TAC, 


Lost cairn tools, TAC38, p10: I found 
a builder’s trowel left by a German 
builders’ mountaineering club on the 
summit of Aconcagua, Argentina and 
America’s highest peak. (There's 
Maclean's Trowel on Sgurr na 
h-Eanchainne above the Corran 
Ferry — Ed.) There was an oar on the 
summit of Sgurr na Ciche, Knoydart — 
maybe Noah visited there first! And 
I was on Gasthof in Bavaria when 
lightning hit the summit cross and 
mangled it. I was most impressed at 
the speed with which the Gasthof 
staff erected a spare cross! 

A couple of weekends ago I was in 
Ben Alder Cottage. No sign of the 
ghost, even though I went on my own 
and tried to induce its appearance by 
drinking whisky. Any recent sightings? 


Yours, 

Graham Illing, Montrose 

Ed. — Well, funny you should ask: 

Ee ee eee 
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Write to TAC — 

138 West Stirling St, Alva, 
Clackmannanshire, FK12 5EN 
email TAC — 
Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com 


Dear TAC 


Re the request in TAC37 for strange 
experiences on the hill, I, like many 
before me, have had strange experiences 
in bothies over the years, the most 
inexplicable being at Staoineag one 
January. At about 3am, after a low- 
alcohol dinner, a very bright, still light 
was seen at the window which petrified 
me and a friend. It was not a torch, as 
there was no movement at all, and it was 
far too bright to be the moon (there was 
not much ofa moon that night anyway). 

For a while neither of us would go 
outside to investigate, until eventually 
the light disappeared, and courage 
returned, but no one could be seen 
as we scrambled for the door. It didn’t 
return. This incident has puzzled me for 
years. (And is uncannily like the van- 
ishing-headlights tale in the 15/4/74 
bit of Hamish s Mountain Walk — Ed.) 

On another cross-country trip one 
Easter we were in Ben Alder Cottage, 
and last thing at night my companion 
threw his toothpaste into the corner 
of the small centre room. Next morning, 
it had disappeared. 

The next spring we found ourselves 
in Culra, and the same companion 
walked a couple of hundred yards 
upstream for a wash (he always did 
things the wrong way round) and at the 
very spot he chose to drop down to the 
river was a tube of his own brand of 
toothpaste. So now you know, the Ben 
Alder ghost cleans its teeth! 


Yours 

Gerry Knight 

Leicester 

fe see eMC a ey a ear en Cea 
Dear TAC, 


Our sprog climbed her first Munro aged 
six weeks; neither foot touched the 
ground. The hill, Meall nan Tarmachan; 
the season, November. However, she did 
climb Tarmachan herself, of her own 
volition, just after her sixth birthday, also 
in November. So it was her first Munro 
on both counts. She now, as a nine-year- 
old, has a respectable tally of Munros 
bagged (on foot and ski), but is other- 
wise normal and well adjusted with an 
alarming propensity to classify lesser 
hills as MPs, especially English ones. 
(MP= Mere Pimple.) 


Yours, 

Sue Fenton 

Abernyte 

BR TS Se I EVE Sat OY 


pourzoyur |ITY 


hill informed 


Dear TAC, 


Being a bit of a cartophile, I have a 
reasonable of collection of pre-war 
OS one-inch maps, and Alun-Peter 
Fisher’s Loch Ericht col letter (ZA C38, 
pp18-19) had me scurrying for my old 
“Loch Ericht and Loch Laggan”. In its 
1947 version, the map shows only the 
southern end of the loch dammed (as 
at present), with no dam at the north 
end. The water level is almost the same 
nowas then. There is a 1200ft contour, 
roughly in line with the modern 360m 
contour. (J200ft equates to 366m — 
Ed.) Additionally, there is an 1160ft spot 
height given just above the water level. 

All this appears to prove nothing. 
The natural col is probably somewhere 
around Dalwhinnie, possibly near or on 
the railway line which whizzes north- 
wards on a nice big embankment. Sadly 
I don’t have a pre-railway map from the 
19th-century which would show 
ground level prior to the railway 
embankment (although Wade possibly 
had one drawn up). If an exact ground 
survey is required, short of measuring 
it oneself, the best source of informa- 
tion is probably Railtrack, who will 
have detailed surveys of the whole line. 
(Handily, TAC can claim a senior 
Railtrack staff member amongst its 
readers. Any thoughts, Paul? — Ed.) 

However I digress — as does this 
whole subject. A relative hill is a 
temporal concept. What is a Marilyn 
now may not be a Marilyn in the future. 
It may take a month and a superquarry 
or it could take several millennia and 
tectonic displacement; either way, 
forces natural and unnatural can 
combine to change the relative height 
ofa hill. A nice climb on a hill is a nice 
climb on a hill regardless of whether 
the ascent is 151m or 149m. 


Yours, 
Bruce Smith 
Broxburn 


POOLS aU ae hole Soniah cal wie ENON Stee a Ren 
Dear Sir, 


Since your editorial staff on the 6th floor 
at The TAC Tower can’t be bothered 
to investigate my query about capitali- 
sation of Munros (Z4C35, p11), Ihave 
been forced to use my own undercover 
sources at the Ordnance Survey. My 
dear friend, the Director-General, 
informed me over a case of good claret 
that the situation is as follows: 
Draughtsmen (sic) working on 
Landranger maps have a type table for 
guidance over selection of type sizes. 
This is for guidance only, as each map 
has to be assessed on its overall 
content. The criteria upon which the 


table was produced are height, overall 
size (ie map area), and prominence in 
the locality. However, some hills have 
had their type sizes increased on the 
recommendation of the field reviser, 
to achieve better cartographic quality 
for particular sheets. So it’s also a 
matter of aesthetics, of which your staff 
will of course be ignorant. 

My friend the DG OS (whose 
organisation is a DOGSbody — Ed.) 
has promised to have his people look 
into the manifest unfairness of certain 
hills not being, in block capitals, and 
have the matter rectified at the earliest 
opportunity. I have strongly recom- 
mended that Bens Lomond, Starav, and 
Lui; Creag Meagaidh; Am Bidean; 
and Am Buachaille Etive Mor should 
be capitalised as a matter of urgency. 

So there you have it; straight from 
the OS’s mouth. 


Yours etc, 

Mick Furey 

Maltby 
a aes Se a] 
Dear TAC, 


A while ago I was examining, the 
extension of Scotland’s watershed on 
to Albion’s Plain, purely as a theoreti- 
cal exercise — like TAC’s editor, I 
have no ambitions to walk along the 
M6 through Keele Services, or around 
the back streets of Birmingham. What 
I did notice was that in the south (an 
even more foreign country), where the 
east/west watershed splits, at the first 
occurrence of south-flowing, water 
(can we borrow a term from thermo- 
dynamics and call it a “triple point”’?), 
there is a large and very old monument: 
Avebury. This had me speculating 
about ancient rites of passage and the 
possibility of a corresponding 
monument at the northern triple point. 
Disappointingly, a search of the OS 
maps in the library did not reveal 
anything. Is there one? 


Yours, 
Richard Bloxham, Stockport 


Ed. — It’s quite possible that the 
Avebury monument does have a link 
with its unique topography: folk might 
well have been more in tune with this 
many years ago. The Scottish “triple 
point” — see pp218-9 of Walking the 
Watershed — lies on OS16, on the 
western shoulder of Carn Dearg, at 
around NC371387. I cant recall any 
landmark, not even a cairn; it is 
however one of those very awkwardly- 
mapped clusters of hills, with various 
similar-height bumps straddling OS9, 
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OS15, and OS16. There's scope for on- 
the-ground research here in that 
TACer and inveterate letterscribbler 
Roger Boswell has, at the time of 
writing, only one Corbett remaining 
unclimbed, and this is Meallan Liath 
Coire Mhic Dhughaill, of which Carn 
Dearg is an outlying top: the triple 
point actually lies on the connecting 
ridge. Might we hear more shortly, 
as and when Roger travels north to 


complete his round? 
SSS Na es ee 


Peak practice 


Ramblers climbing Dunkery 
Beacon in Somerset are being 
asked to take bags of stones 
and soi] to the simmit with 
them. The peak, in Exmoor 
National Park, has shrunk by 
three feet due to erosion 
caused by ramblers and rain. 


Dear TAC, 


A cutting, from The Times, 29/7/98, 
opens intriguing possibilities. If hills 
can be repaired because of rain 
erosion, why not glacial erosion, etc? 
Should TAC encourage baggers to 
rebuild one or two West Highland 
giants back to their former glory? 


Best wishes, 

Andy Archer 

Nailsea 
Ee eee ay 
Dear TAC, 


With regard to TAC38, p17 and 
Stephen Bricklow’s magical mystical 
interpretation of the “elderly lady” and 
her levitating pizza on p238 of my book 
The Grahams, | make the following, 
reply. The elderly lady in question is 
actually my wife, Heather, whom the 
book is dedicated to. Far from being 
an “elderly relative” and a “cosmic 
channel”, she is now over seven 
months pregnant and by the time your 
are reading this will probably be 
tending to the needs of a hungry bairn. 
Strangely, Ben Aslak means “breast 
mountain”. Although my wife and 
I enjoy a visit to Pizza Hut, I do not 
normally eat pizzas out on the hill, 
preferring to stick to the usual cheese 
and pickle sannies. No, the “pizza” that 
Stephen is referring to is actually a 
good old Scots “bunnet”, a tweedy 
flat cap which tastes a bit dry, and isn’t 
a patch on a cheese, mushroom, and 
pepperoni Neapolitan. 

Far from levitating, the headwear 
is resting on Heather’s right knee — 
although I don’t know what she is 
doing with her hands. I’m glad to 
inform Stephen that my wife has 
almost recovered from being described 


as an elderly lady. Oddly enough, 
there are two Grahams on Skye called 
Beinn na Caillich (mountain of the 
old woman), but Ben Aslak certainly 
isn’t one of them! 


Yours, 

Andy Dempster 
Forgandenny 
bie? 


Mam! Fine 
Sannie, Babe! 


Andy Dempizza 


Dear TAC, 


With reference to your idea that Ben 
Lawers would be a first Munro (74C37, 
p12), | wonder whether it is more often 
the second? When living in the middle 
of England, I came up to Scotland on 
holiday hoping for Ben Lawers as my 
second Munro. However, after starting 
from the Visitor Centre and joyfully 
claiming Beinn Ghlas as my first Munro, 
I went on towards Ben Lawers — but 
I wasn’t as fit as I hoped, and sadly 
had to give up and return before reach- 
ing the top. Since moving to Scotland 
and gaining fitness and losing weight, 
I have climbed Ben Lawers twice 
and been up over half of the Munros, 
enjoying each one. Scottish Munros 
are more demanding than Derbyshire 
Peak District hills! 


Yours, 

Marion Smith 

Inverness 
See ee a 
Dear TAC, 


They say there is only one thing worse 
than nobody talking about you. Well, 
it’s good to know that. 

To answer Jim McNeil (T4C37, p17), 
I had been wandering, around happily 
looking for circles without any great 
direction for years. Then I came across 
Mr Burl’s book and began to look for 
some of the circles he mentioned. On 
9/1/97 I went to look for Barbrook 1 
SK278755, a great place I had not been 
to before, very easy to find especially 
as it is marked on the map. I then 
checked out Barbrook 2 SK277758, 
described as “660 yards (600m) across 
the moor NNW of Barbrook 1”. Well, 
I had only just got the book, and here 
was trouble. The references are 100m 
north and 300m east apart. Later I 


discovered there is a Barbrook 4 and 
even a Barbrook 5 not mentioned by 
Burl, in addition to the Barbrook 3 he 
did. The remains of prehistoric sites are 
erratic. It can be confusing. As I found 
out more of the subject I began to 
wonder why he had included some while 
others were left out. I still don’t know. 

I am sure that Aubrey Burl is a well- 
respected man, and I certainly would 
not like to criticise him personally (it 
was just my experience of using the 
book). Maybe it was the Hong Kong 
typesetters who are to blame. You can 
be sure that I will be looking for The 
Stone Circles of the British Isles, but 
if it is out of print maybe my quest 
will continue. And will it have all those 
little bits and pieces that may or may 
not be circles or cairns? 


Yours, 

Richard Hakes 

Sheffield 

Paes iie aty Seah rod el or. Chis see Pe een | 


Dear TAC, 


Crock (TAC38, p20) is quite easy and 
so is Drumcroy Hill. Also Meall Alvie, 
which looks horrific both on the map 
and from the main road is easily 
ascended from Kelloch. A much 
tougher proposition is Sgreadan Hill 
(OS68, NR741295). If by good luck, 
good judgement, or pure determination 
you escape on to its bare summit 
area bear in mind that on the return 
you will be faced by a circle of a 
million identical looking trees, a panic- 
inducing situation. Fortunately we had 
the foresight to emulate Theseus in 
the Minotaur’s den, using not thread 
but a few well-sited plastic bags tied to 
the branches. 

For.a truly impossible hill try Cnoc 
na Carraige (OS62, NR975682), only 
207m high and not even a Marilyn. This 
looks deceptively simple since the spot 
height is only 200 metres from a good 
forestry track. But what a 200 metres! 
Even armed with a chainsaw, how long, 
would it take to fell a route to the 
top? And how could you recognise the 
summit when you got there? 


Yours, 
Ann and Rowland Bowker 
Portinscale 


Ed. — I recently had fun tackling 
Cnoc an t-Sabhail (321m, OS27, 
NH722817) from the west: tree-hell, 
plus a nightmare bog near Upper 
Bogrow. The other, neighbouring, 
Cnoc an t-Sabhail (397m, OS2/, 
NH694787) looks worse on the map, 
but surely cant be so in reality. 

Ee eG aE | 
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Dear Ed, 


Living, in the stultifyingly-devoid- 
of-contours area of Cambridgeshire, | 
find it hard to convince my friends that 
what they really need is a decent dose 
of hypothermia ooop north as opposed 
to getting smashed down the pub. 
Hence I spend ages by myself in the 
Scottish Highlands, with only vast 
deer herds for company. After you’ve 
commented “Hello Deer” to a few, it 
starts to wear thin, so does anyone 
have any suggestions for things to 
say? After all, it’d be a bit weird if I 
started talking to myself. 

Oh, and I went up Maol Chean-dearg, 
in November 1996, and the cross had 
arisen back to the top. Either that or 
I'd been at the Cheesy Wotsits again. 


Regards, 
Peter Walker 
Willingham 


PS — Can I stop being frightened of 
meeting Muriel Gray now? 

SAS a ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


I didnt see a cross on Maol Chean- 
dearg on 24/5/87, but there was a 
nicely made varnished plain wood 
cross stuck into the summit cairn of 
Ben Challum on 5/6/82! 

On the subject of Ordnance Survey 
columns, of the sixteen Corbetts in 
Section 10A, five of them have trig, 
columns. On my visit in June, however, 
I was surprised to find only one intact 
— one circular column was fallen 
and plate removed, one rustic column 
had been destroyed, and two circular 
columns smashed into small pieces. 
Occasional lightning strikes do 
damage columns, but the size of the 
fragments (eg on Rois-bheinn) seemed 
to indicate human intervention. The 
fragments wouldn’t make up the full 
column, so have they been carried 
away? Is there an evil presence in 
Ardgour? 


Onwards and upwards, 
Peter E Collins 
Stock Green 


Ed. — TAC’ cross-section of Maol 
Chean-dearg data must also include 
the encounter Chris Townsend had 
during his long walk — see The 
Munros and Tops, p159. As with Val 
Hamilton and others, the cross was 
found amongst the boulders — three 
months before Peter Walker saw it 
back on top. Someone should install 
a webcam (a Cheanicam?), taking 
digital pics every hour, so an eye can 
be kept on its sporadic reascensions. 
Sanaa Se] 


pourzoyur TITY 


This story, by Simon Richardson, was placed third in the prose section of the Mountaineering Council of 
Scotlands 1998 Mountain Article Competition. TAC’ editor was one of the judges, and liked the winner too 
(“There must be more to it than this”, by Andrew Hilton); but “Enigma” was his favourite, and its a pleasure 
to give it a first public airing here. Thanks and acknowledgements are due to Kevin Howett and friends at 
the MCofS. Aspiring contenders for the 1999 competition should submit entries to 4a, St Catherine’ Rd, 
Perth, PH1 5SE, before 1/4/99. Maximum quota is 2000 words. There’ a poetry section too. 


THE TOMBSTONE loomed above. Dark 
and menacing, the crag, was silhouetted 
against the star studded sky. Early 
January days are all too short, and 
yesterday we’d managed only three 
pitches before we ran out of time. Could 
Chris and I put it all together today? 
Was there enough daylight to regain our 
highpoint and climb the remaining six 
pitches to the top? 

For many years I’d dreamed about 
making a winter ascent of Mainreachan 
Buttress. I was under no illusions 
however, for I knew only too well that 
long sought after Scottish winter 
ambitions can be dangerous affairs. The 
likelihood of disappointment is high, 
and the crucial combination of conditions, weather, fitness 
and a willing partner rarely coincide, especially on big cliffs 
in the north-west. But we’d been on the cliff the day before. 
We knew it was in superb winter condition, draped white 
with fresh powder and hoar. Was this the moment? Fear of 
the unknown threatened indecision. Get a grip — it was 
now or never. 

In the dull glow of the reflected starlight I could just make 
out the first groove, picked out by snow on its left wall. That 
pitch wasn’t too hard. Surely we could climb it in the dark? 
We’d timed it pretty well. Another hour or so and it would 
be light enough to re-climb the steep corner on the second 
pitch. A few more minutes up the slope and we’d be at the 
gearing-up spot. 

“Hey, Simon!” 

I looked down to Chris several steps below. 

“Simon, have you seen those lights?” 

Chris pointed his headtorch away to the west. Sure enough, 
there was a distinct flash on the horizon. 

“Try flashing your torch?” 

Chris took off his headlamp and gave three flashes. There 
was a pause, and then six clear flashes came back in reply. He 
tried once more. And again in return came six more flashes. 

“Simon, that’s the distress signal. There must be someone 
on the col below Sgorr Ruadh!” 

“But surely no-one could be in trouble there? There’s no 
steep ground, no crags, nothing.” 

Chris’s reply was stalled by another six flashes. Still 
completely focused on Mainreachan, I took my chance and 
followed through. 

“They’re probably OK. I expect they’ve seen our lights 
and are flashing to say Hello.” 

Chris looked at me sternly. His reply was quiet and 
measured. 

“We'll have to go over you know. We have no choice.” 

He was right. Of course he was. Deep down I felt a little 
ashamed. 
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Decision made, we turned on our tracks and galloped down 
the slope. As we dropped into the coire, the col slipped 
below a false horizon and we lost sight of the lights. 
Impatiently we ploughed through deep powder until we 
picked up tracks from the day before leading towards 
Sgorr Ruadh. Panting heavily, we pulled up to the skyline 
and looked across to the col. Chris flashed his torch three 
times again, and sure enough six flashes were returned. They 
were fainter than before, but six flashes all the same. 

“Their battery must be fading by now,” conjectured 
Chris. “It’s a good job they saw us when they did. There’ ll 
be no-one else around for hours.” 

Heads down, we continued through the snow and pulled 
up to the col. All was quiet. Eyes straining and ears alert, we 
stood around bemused and confused. There was nobody 
there — no torch, no person, no sight or sound of anyone. 
We searched the col, and then looked up and across to 
the west. From a second col, about half a mile distant, came 
six weak flashes. 

“Look Simon, they must be over there!” 

We shouldered our packs and set off through the 
unbroken snow. Twenty minutes later we were at the second 
col, but again there was no sign of anyone at all. The 
snow was trackless. We stared across to the west again, 
and through the half-light of dawn came six wavering 
flashes. Slowly the penny dropped. 

“Er, Chris. D’you know what I think?” 

“No?” 

“That’s no torch. It’s a lighthouse! It must be on Skye. 
It’s soclear, we’re seeing it from miles away!” 

We stood in silence, and then looked sheepishly at each 
other. Slowly we turned our heads and looked back at the 
way we had come. In the early morning light we could make 
out our tracks heading back across Coire Lair and up to 
Mainreachan Buttress. High up on the crag, the upper 
grooves of Enigma were tinged red with dawn. Without a 
word we turned around, and set off back up the hill. 


